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TO 
MY    WIFE    MOLLY. 

Framed  in  the  wreckage  of  dead  hopes  you  stand, 
Close  as  the  light  to  me,  hand  touching  hand. 
Your  breath  mounts  up  my  nostrils  like  hot  wine. 
Mine,  though  the  earth  be  shaken,  this  is  mine ! 
Mine  to  take  hold  of,  gather  to  my  breast ! 
Nay,  as  the  compass  flutters  to  its  rest, 
One  with  the  thing  desired,  the  star  that  drew, 
So  my  desire  rests,  attaining  you. 
Closer,  yet  closer !    Till  I  do  but  see 

Those  twin  pole  stars  that  blot  the  world  away — 
Love,  and  his  fellow  Love,  beholding  me. 
Closer !  till  thought's  gone  like  a  flame  astray. 

What  need  we  more,  dear  God?    So  let  us  stay ! 
So  we  are  right  for  all  eternity. 


PREFACE. 

The  verses  which  give  the  title  to  the  present 
volume  need  some  commentary.  This  may  seem  a 
sad  confession ;  but  not,  I  imagine,  to  any  readers 
who  are  familiar  with  contemporary  verse.  Besides, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  verses  themselves  that  need 
an  explanation  as  the  mood  of  the  writer  when  he 
invented  them,  and  the  impulse  which  drove  him  to 
creation.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  once  told  us  that  he 
was  called  upon  to  provide  a  stage  version  of 
"  Cashel  Byron's  Profession "  at  short  notice. 
Having  no  time  to  write  decent  prose  he  turned 
his  novel  into  a  blank  verse  tragedy,  and  named  it 
"The  Admirable  Bashville."  Now  I  have  a 
peculiar  affection  for  that  shocking  burlesque ;  for 
I  was  the  first  person  to  play  the  part  of  Cashel 
Byron.  This  was  at  the  Pharos  Club  in  Henrietta 
Street  round  about  the  year  1903.  When  the 
Stage  Society  produced  the  play  a  year  or  two  later 
they  paid  us  a  left-handed  compliment  by  announ- 
cing that  the  incidental  music  (our  incidental 
music!)  was  omitted  by  special  request.  This, 
however,  is  irrelevant. 

A  few  months  ago  I  discovered  to  my  horror 
that  I  was  to  deliver  a  lecture  to  the  To-morrow 
Club.  That  very  energetic  secretary  and  clever 
novelist,  Mrs.  Dawson  Scott,  had  beguiled  me  into 
a  promise  some  time  before,  when  I  was  playing 
the  part  of  chairman  to  William  Kean  Seymour. 


Seymour's  lecture  was  on  contemporary  verse,  and 
he  made  some  hard  remarks  about  the  latest 
schools.  I  made  some  harder ;  and  the  promise  was 
that  I  should  come  again  to  elaborate  my  denuncia- 
tion. The  next  day  I  forgot  all  about  it. 

A  reminder  came  a  month  or  so  later  in  the 
shape  of  a  programme.  But  my  name  was  at  the 
very  tail  of  it,  against  a  date  still  months  ahead. 
Again  I  forgot.  Of  course  I  forgot.  When  next  I 
was  reminded,  the  event  was  on  top  of  me.  I 
decided  to  run  away.  But  a  pathetic  note  from 
Mrs.  Dawson  Scott  on  the  eve  of  battle  brought  me 
to  the  right  about.  So  I  sat  down  to  write  out  my 
lecture;  and  somehow  it  came  out  in  verse  form. 
That's  the  story.  It  is  not  easier  to  write  verse 
than  prose ;  but  when  a  poet  is  very  much  in  earnest 
verse  seems  the  inevitable  vehicle  of  expression. 
I  had  no  time  to  be  unnatural. 

I  do  not  apologise  for  the  verse,  which  pleases 
me  considerably  more  than  it  will  please  the 
critics.  But  I  apologise  for  the  criticism. 
I  have  said  nothing  I  do  not  believe  to 
be  true;  but  if  I  had  written  the  lecture  in  prose 
certain  parentheses,  qualifications,  might  have 
made  my  verdict  seem  less  severe. 

The  thing  must  stand  as  it  was  written.  It 
represents  a  genuine  mood — the  mood  which 
always  overtakes  me  when  I  read  verse  produced  by 
any  of  the  hundred  movements  which  have  agitated 
poetry  since  1914.  But  it  takes  too  little  account 
of  the  great  mass  of  fine,  simple  stuff  which  has 
been  turned  out  of  late.  If  the  arts  have  gone  mad, 
and  I  believe  they  have,  we  have  still  a  number  of 
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quite  sane  artists ;  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  young 
men. 

I  speak  mainly  of  verse,  because  poetry  is  the 
first  of  the  arts  and  the  only  one  with  which  I  am 
technically  familiar.  Yet  I  maintain  that,  being 
technically  familiar  with  one  art,  I  am  therefore 
competent  to  deal  critically  with  the  others.  More- 
over, I  hold  that  the  general  public  has  rights,  too 
—the  right  to  criticise,  the  right  of  indignant  pro- 
test, the  right,  if  need  be,  to  send  the  artists  to  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

Toleration  is  an  excellent  thing— even  in 
aesthetics— and  it  is  well  that  artists  should  experi- 
ment. But  there  must  be  a  limit  to  toleration,  and 
experiment  need  not,  must  not  mean  barbaric 
destruction. 

The  barbarians  have  a  case.  Art  is  always 
topical,  is  always  representative  of  its  epoch ;  and. 
since  this  is  the  epoch  of  chaos  and  the  machine, 
the  chaotic,  yet  machine-made  work  of  the  vers 
librists, — in  word,  in  music,  and  in  picture,  is  the 
truly  representative  art  of  our  time.  Jazz  bands, 
daily  journalism,  the  Third  International,  industrial 
capitalism,  Aldous  Huxley,  Wyndham  Lewis, 
Stravinsky  and  popular  revue  are  all  of  a  piece. 
"  We  are  the  twentieth  century  "—they  have  a 
right  to  add  that  to  their  barbaric  yawp  over  the 
roofs  of  the  world. 

But  the  artists  "  who  are  born  too  soon  "  are, 
no  less,  and  in  a  very  splendid  sense,  of  their  epoch ; 
and  we  must  have  less  respect  for  those  who 
traffic  in  the  mire  than  for  those  who  strive  to  find 
a  way  out  of  it. 


I  think  I  have  shown  in  the  most  practical  way 
that  I  believe  in  experiment.  And  indeed  I  have  a 
good  many  experiments  in  my  workshop  with  which 
I  do  not  intend  to  bore  and  insult  the  public. 
Experiment  in  your  workshop,  as  you  please,  my 
fellow-artists,  but  let  the  public  into  the  secret  only 
when  the  experiment  succeeds ! 

And  when  you  talk  of  free  verse  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean.  Do  you  mean  that  your  verse 
follows  no  rules  of  prosody  ?  If  so,  it  is  not  verse. 
And  if  you  have  invented  rules  of  your  own,  how 
is  your  verse  freer  than  that  which  follows  tradi- 
tional conventions?  I  am  told  that  vers  libre  has 
rhythm,  but  does  not  follow  a  pattern.  This,  too, 
would  seem  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Nor  is 
that  rhythm  easy  to  find.  When  found  it  is  the 
good  old  sort  wherefrom  our  free  versifier  seeks 
release.  Walt  Whitman,  great  poet  that  he  was,  did 
not  use  the  cant  of  the  latest  schools,  but  much  of 
his  work  is  sufficiently  formless  to  fit  their 
formula.  Yet,  at  all  his  greatest  moments,  his 
rhythm  is  purely  classical. 

"  Over  the  mountain-growths  disease  and  sorrow 
An  uncaught  bird  is  ever  hovering,  hovering 
High  in  the  purer,  happier  air." 


"  When  lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloomed, 
And  the  great  star  drooped  in  the  West, 
I  mourned,  and  ever  shall  mourn 
With  ever-returning  Spring." 
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If  there  is  a  new  rhythm,  some  subtler  cadence 
only  caught  by  the  Sitwells,  Huxleys,  Poundses  and 
the  rest,  God  and  the  new  poets  alone  know  what 
it  is.  Meanwhile  their  measureless  contempt  for 
Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Browning  and  Tennyson  is 
merely  comic. 

The  pictorial  artists  have  at  us  in  two  ways. 
First  they  tell  us  that  their  fight  is  against  the 
materialism  of  the  photograph.  They  strive  to  get 
at  the  soul  of  the  sitter,  or  the  landscape,  or  the 
Ribston  Pippin,  not  to  reproduce  its  facial  acciden- 
tals. When  you  reply  that  their  geometric  patterns 
convey  no  spiritual  idea  to  your  mind,  they  retort : 
"  It  makes  an  agreeable  pattern,  and  that  is  the 
noblest  work  of  art."  If  only  they  would  label 
themselves  "  house-decorators  "  we  should  know 
where  to  place  them. 

But  even  then  I  should  judge  them  to  be 
inferior  house-decorators.  Who  would  want  to  live 
in  a  room  designed  by  Wyndham  Lewis?  Well,  I 
am  told  that  there  are  such  persons,  and  every  cult 
has  its  martyrdoms. 

What  the  drawing  of  the  "  masters  "  is  really 
like  we  discovered  when  Nevinson  abandoned  the 
geometric  convention,  and  went  in  for  the  tradi- 
tional stuff.  His  pictures  were  full  of  plain  bad 
drawing.  But  there  was  something  else  in  them, 
something  we  had  not  noticed  in  his  earlier  work, 
something  horrible. 

But  the  horror  looks  at  us  more  or  less  plainly 
out  of  most  of  the  modern  verse  and  picture  work. 
It  persuades  me  that  the  madness  is  not  merely,  or 
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mainly,  external ;  but  that  it  is  essentially  a  madness 
of  the  soul.  I  do  not  mean  that  Epstein,  or  Aldous 
Huxley,  or  Nevinson  is  mad,  they  are  probably  al:. 
very  charming  people;  but  certainly  this  madness 
has  infected  them  as  artists.  And  it  is  a  very 
horrible  madness,  bidding  them  be  busy  with  loath- 
some things.  It  is  true  that  the  artist,  like  Nature, 
may  say  anything ;  it  is  true  that  Shakespeare  said 
most  things ;  but  sanity  is  a  matter  of  just  emphasis, 
of  right  proportion.  When  you  see  one  object,  one 
truth  so  that  it  obsesses  you,  and  dwarfs  all  the 
rest  then  you  are  mad,  whether  that  object  is  war, 
peace,  spiritual  love,  sexual  love,  or  that  more 
favourite  meditation  of  the  modern  school :  manure. 

We  are,  of  course,  all  tainted  with  the  insanity 
which  is  the  mark  of  our  age — else  why  should  I,  for 
instance,  be  obsessed  with  these  trivial  persons? 
Let  the  sane  artists  do  their  work  worthily  and  the 
madmen  will  shortly  disappear.  For,  God  be 
thanked !  they  are  sterile.  Anarchism  can  found  no 
school. 

Yet  I  don't  know !  They  are  a  danger,  these 
image-breakers.  If  they  cannot  bear  offspring  they 
can  at  least  infect ;  and  in  the  general  destruction  of 
civilisation  which  seems  a  possible  result  of  the 
Jewish  International  the  madness  of  the  artist  may 
play  an  important  part.  The  dread  of  that  mis- 
chance shall  serve  to  justify  my  verses. 

W.  R.  TITTERTON. 
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THE  MADNESS  OF  THE  ARTS. 
PARTI. 

(1) 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  was  God, 
And  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  lo !  light 

was. 
And  God  said  "  Man  "—and  man  walked  in  the 

garden. 

And  God  gave  man  God's  -greatest  gift — the  Word. 
The  Word !    The  Word !  that  killeth  and  maketh 

alive ! 
The  Word!    The  Word!  flame  in  the  heart  of 

God! 
Therefore  we  all  bow  down  before  the  Unnameable 

Name, 

Which  in  man's  heart  is  a  silence, 
And  in  God's  heart  a  flame. 

(2) 

But  a  wind  blows  from  the  East, 
And  a  Voice  cries  in  the  wind, 
And  the  tall  trees  clash  in  the  storm, 
And  great  waves  top  the  shore. 
The  soul  of  man  from  bonds  released, 
And  eyes  to  the  blind, 
And  these  foredoomed  to  the  worm 
That  are  slaves  no  more. 
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City — temple  and  mart — 

And  a  sea  with  pregnant  ships ; 

Fields  where  the  brown  stalks  bow 

To  let  the  whisper  pass ; 

And  a  man  with  a  hungry  heart, 

And  a  maid  with  her  soul  on  her  lips ; 

And  the  calm  kine  that  low 

In  the  trodden  grass. 

City  of  turrets  and  spires— 

The  shape  of  the  Word  made  stone, 

Stone  that  has  pulse  to  quicken, 

To  loosen  its  jubilant  wings ; 

City  of  clustering  fires, 

Each  with  its  ingle-throne, 

And  the  sound  of  a  harp  stricken, 

A  voice  that  sings. 

The  sound  of  a  call— 

And  the  clang  of  steel. 

The  clatter  of  iron  heel 

On  the  city  wall ; 

The  roar  of  banners  that  reel 

In  the  winds  of  death ; 

And  a  sharp  breath — 

The  Word,  the  cry  let  fall ; 

Here  where  they  die  and  quicken 

The  sound  of  a  harp  stricken 

And  a  trumpet  call. 

The  sound  of  a  harp  and  the  clash  of  a  sword- 

The  Word  come  down  to  man : 

Hear,  O  ye  deaf  to  the  Word, 

How  the  Word  began. 
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(3) 

Age  upon  age  have  we  builded  our  temple  of  song — 

With  gargoyles  merry  and  lewd — 

But  the  niche  for  the  saint  was  there. 

We  carved  for  a  mason's  wage,  and  thought  no 

wrong, 

For  our  handiwork  treasured  the  rood 
And  an  altar-stair. 
We  press'd  our  heart  in  a  cup, 
And  squeezed  it  dry; 
And  painted  Madonna  and  saint  with  our  heart's 

blood ; 

We  pressed  our  heart  on  the  keys ;  and  spiring  high 
The  voice  of  the  gift  rose  up 
To  the  gates  of  God. 
O  cry  of  the  bruised  reed, 
Cry  of  the  God  in  man  ! 
Ye  that  will  not  heed, 
That  mock  at  the  Word, 
Hear  how  the  Word  began ! 

(4) 
But  chiefly,  O  poet,  God's  vassal,  God's  trumpet, 

unstopped, 
To  thee  is  the  burden  given,  the  power,  the  joy 

and  the  anguish ; 
Thou   with  unrestful    feet    the   Word  drives   to 

creation ; 

O  thou  miraculous  mouth, 
Hands  torn  by  the  strings ! 
Thou  with  desire  of  life,  and  the  passion  of  death 

made  perfect, 
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Thou  with  a  rose  for  a  heart,  and  a  dream  in  the 

heart  of  the  rose. 
Thou  with  bugles  saluting  the   sea,  and  trumpets 

that  shout  to  the  mountains, 
Thou  with  the  drums — 
Drums  of  thy  blood — 
Summoning  drums — 
Drums  of  defeat ! 
Thou  with  the  wild  cry,  the  huge  unquenchable 

laughter ; 
Lust  of  the  fight :  and  the  plain  heaped  with  the 

slain ; 
And  thou  afar  in  thy  thicket  of  dreams,  lulled  by  thy 

pipe  and  thy  lyre. 

The  drums  of  defeat;  the  cries— "  betrayed :  for- 
saken!"— 

Song  of  the  broken  heart  and  the  bitter  sponge. 

Anguish,  the  blank  to-day,  the  hopeless  to- 
morrow— 

These,  O  poet,  these  too  are  thy  portion. 

Anger— the  gnawing  fever;  malice— the  crawling 
snake ; 

And  the  wild  storm  that  blackens  the  face  of  the 
soul .... 

Out  of  the  fret  and  the  fever  a  song  arises — 

A  sob,  a  cry,  a  carol ! 

And  the  rower  chained  to  the  bench,  the  slave  on 
his  heap  of  straw, 

The  mat-haired  groper  for  light,  the  flame-eyed 
beast  of  prey 

Hear  like  bells  chiming  their  heart's  old  fever- 
Like  far  sweet  bells,  chiming,  fading  away. 
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(5) 

Shout,  shout  aloud  for  the  clutch  of  lust  in  the 

battle, 

And  a  grey  bird  calling  high,  high  in  the  air ! 
Pipe,  shy  reed,  for  her  eyes,  her  lips  in  the  twilight ! 
A  star  falls,  a  star  falls ;  and  the  night  hides  in  her 

hair. 
Pipe,   pipe    high!    for   the   wings  drive  up   the 

morning ; 

And  love's  arm  loosens  with  a  long  glad  sigh. 
Shout,  shout  aloud !  for  the  spear  and  the  sword 

are  shaken; 
And  one  kneels  alone,  humble,  ready  to  die. 

I  have  seen  hedged  ranks,  lean  ranks  go  marching, 

And  the  poet  marched  before  them  juggling  with  his 
sword. 

I  have  seen  the  English  arrows  like  a  sudden  flight 
of  swallows, 

And  the  poet  tuned  a  ballad  to  the  cord. 

I  have  seen  tall  ships  that  were  bound  for  mad 
adventure, 

Down  below  the  sky-line  where  the  night-shapes 
are, 

And  the  poet  conned  the  course  from  the  crow's- 
nest,  singing : 

"  Here  we  go  adventuring, 

Adventuring,  adventuring, 

Here  we  go  adventuring,  here  we  go  to  war. 

Adam  hunts  concessions, 

And  Jacob  peddles  merchandize, 
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But  the  poet  goes  adventuring. 

Adventuring,  adventuring, 

The  poet  goes  adventuring  beyond  the  farthest 

star." 

But  a  bird  sings  in  the  brake,  and  the  poet,  the  lover, 
Hearkens,  and  builds  up  a  song  for  the  bird  in  the 

brake, 

Whose  nest  the  storms  of  the  world  cannot  discover, 
Yet  the  breezes  shake. 

The  slow  wheel  turns 
Of  the  wain  come  home  from  harvest ; 
The  ripe  wheat  burns 
Like  a  sun-burst  on  the  wain ; 
And  the  poet  up  aloft, 
Brown-limbed  and  flushed  and  glorious, 
Leaning  on  his  fork,  sings : 
"  Here  we  come  from  harvesting, 
John,  James  and   Margery    from  harvesting   the 
grain." 

And  a  big  moon  in  the  blue  arises  and  whispers ; 
And  the  chink  of  the  mugs  on  the  ale-bench  echoes 
the  Word  again. 

(6) 

This  was  the  poet's  patent-royal : 

To  sing  of  life  and  death,  of  Hell  and  Heaven. 

No  bar !  his  mind  was  its  own  place ; 

And  out  of  sorrow,  bitterness  and  joy 

He  built  his  Hallelujahs. 
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At  his  touch 

The  desperate,  the  grinning  mask  fell  off, 

And  showed  Cod's  hall-mark  on  the  virgin  soul. 

He  piped— 

And  lo !  all  discords  were  resolved ; 

He  sang  his  broken  heart — 

And  justified  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

Fearless  he  led  us  where  the  coiled  snakes  lay ; 

He  showed  us  festering  swamps,  blind  wildernesses ; 

His  eye  regarded  where  the  pig's-snout  peered ; 

He  noted  where  the  jackal  snarled  and  snapped, 

And  tore  the  life  out  of  a  nobler  brute. 

He  showed  us  man — man  self-betrayed, 

Baffled  by  circumstance,  broken — but  unsubdued. 

He  showed  us  women — visionary,  chaste — 

Gaps  in  the  murk  wherefrom  God's  eyelids  smiled. 

He  heard  tears  falling,  falling  everywhere; 

He  saw  the  clean  besmirched,  the  true  betrayed, 

Treason  enthroned 

And  evermore  God  blew 
A  challenge  through  the  trumpet  of  his  lips, 
That  blended  in  the  eternal  orchestra, 
Among  the  clashing  cymbals  of  the  spheres. 

And  so  that  Lilliputian  stage  of  his 

Bore  witness  to  God's  laws — 

God's  universal  laws.    The  casual  fact 

Became  significant. 

The  veriest  stage-prop  was  a  burning  bush; 

Nor  did  the  sun  and  moon,  the  planetary  orbs, 
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Nor  yet  the  guardians  of  the  Milky  Way- 
Disdain  to  work  his  limelight  in  the  wings; 
Though   the   encompassing   earth  were   else  too 

cramp 

To  frame  one  flight  of  Shelley's  ecstasy, 
Or  net  one  heart 's-throb  of  the  grief  of  Lear.  .  .  . 

(7) 

• 

But  all  the  oracles  are  dumb  to-day, 
And  all  the  stars  that  were  our  ministers 
Glitter  a  million  million  miles  away. 
And  all  the  tribe  that  were  God's  choristers 
Only  a  certain  evil  rapture  stirs 
To  praise  the  devil  with  a  spraw  of  clay- 
Fashioned  haphazard  as  the  mood  occurs 
To  those  poor  doddering  toddlers  at  their  play. 
The  long  day's  over,  and  the  red  sun  dips ; 
The  night  grows  chill ;  mad  mirage  walks  the  earth. 
They  light  no  tavern-lanterns  for  their  mirth, 
No  tossing  signal  from  their  out-bound  ships. 
Lust  and  the  night  have  shut  the  gates  of  birth  ; 
And  God  has  torn  his  trumpet  from  his  lips. 
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PART  II. 
(1 

First  the  old  fierceness  went— fierce  hate,  fierce 

love. 

Some  men  call  Raphael  soft ;  yet  see  what  babes— 
What  fierce-eyed  babes,  what  women— meek,  but 

strong ! 

And  how  the  line  curves  round  like  carven  steel ! 
Subtle  da  Vinci  with  his  poised  debate 
Had  yet  a  cold  venom  of  strength  about  him. 
And  Botticelli's  long-legged  hoydens  run 
With  all  the  coltish  vigour  of  the  Spring  ; 
And  roaring  Rubens'  passion  of  molten  flesh 
Confronts  the  Spaniard's  insolent  restraint  ; 
And  all  those  twinkling  Dutch  interiors 
Challenge  you  to  the  death  for  love  of  soap. 
As  for  that  burning  blazon  of  the  South, 
That  splendid  livery  of  ardent  tints, 
Whose  blue  cries  Brother  to  the  sea  and  sky, 
Never  was  painted  love  more  blithely  fierce. 

No  need  to  justify  the  poet's  sword ! 

For  whether  Dante  drave  it 

Up  to  the  hilt  in  Hell's  remorse,  or  Chaucer 

Tossed  it  like  Tallifer  before  his  spears, 

Or  Shakespeare  bore  it  like  the  finger  of  doom, 

Or  those  brave  minstrels  of  the  old  romaunts 

Upheld  it  like  a  knight  should — or  a  saint, 

It  was  the  poet's  touchstone,  and  his  sign. 
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(2) 

It  passed,  it  passed ! 

And  with  that  fierceness  went  the  old  belief. 
Hot  faith— 

If  only  on  the  colour  of  God's  sky ; 
But  surely,  too,  in  every-daily  life; 
In  simple  loyalties,  in  simple  lusts; 
In  the  strong  sanity  of  common  things. 
And  maybe  in  that  crown  of  common  things ; 
The  simple  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine. 
Yet  since  the  artist  brooks  no  double  rule, 
(See  art  for  art's  sake  by  Israel  Goldenheim) 
Let's  say  the  life  that  pressed  around  him  then 
Poured  through  his  veins,  and  gave  his  voice  its 
fire. 

The  old  life  passed — new  manners,  meaner  men ! 
The  knight — even  the  bravo 
Wagered  his  will— and  God's— against  the  Devil, 
(Which  Newton  later  would  call  "  Gravity," 
And  Darwin,  twisting  flowers  around  the  horns, 
And  fitting  surgical  shoes  upon  the  pads, 
Would  baptize  "  Evolution  ") 
But  these  new  men  went  babbling  down  the  stream, 
Whoring  to  couplets  and  pert  epigrams, 
Rattling  the  dice-box  for  the  drama's  plot, 
Doubting  the  world,  the  devil  and  the  flesh, 
Doubting  God  more,  doubting  themselves  the  most, 
Yet  kept  one  spark  of  manly  faith — they  wore 
Damnation  with  a  martyr's  elegance. 
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(3) 

And  that  passed  to;  and  England  felt  the  flush 
Of  her  Saint  Martin's  Summer.    Since  her  prime 
Bloomed  never  such  a  glory  of  flaming  flowers. 
All  graftings,  maybe  of  the  ancient  stock, 
All  hot-house  blossoms,  fading  as  They  bloomed ! 
Or   did  that  breath,  which  stirred   the  dead  in 

France, 

And  later  broke  the  sleep  of  Italy, 
Come  with  the  promise  of  a  second  Spring? 
A  new  world  fierce  and  faithful  as  the  old ! 
Who  knows?    For  that  Saint  Martin's  Summer 

faded, 

And  left  this  Phrygian  legacy ;  this  stool : 
A  few  old  gentlemen  in  swallow-tails, 
Who  measured  rapture  in  a  doctor's  phial, 
And  valued  poetry  for  its  Norman  blood. 
They  passed— 

With  all  their  sickly  prettiness  they  passed ; 
And  left  us  nothing  but  a  sick  desire. 

When  faith  had  failed,  man  built  himself  machines — 

Machine-made  pictures,  verse;  the  photograph; 

That  Devil's  advocate  which  shows  the  flesh, 

Item  for  item,  and  leaves  out  the  soul. 

See  how  infallibly  the  cog-wheels  turn ! 

Now  let  the  artist  bravely  face  the  fact ! 

Call  it  the  truth  ?    Agreed !    You  next  demand 

The  cog-wheels  should  put  on  a  pleasant  smile.  . . . 

Oh,  sad  result — almost  a  tragedy ! 

The  cog-wheels  get  into  the  artist's  brain ! 
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And  so  the  dear  goes  mad.    He's  raving  yet- 
Twiddling  his  thumbs  and  scribbling   odds   and 

ends- 
One  part  sheer  lunacy  and  nine  parts  muck. 
Sells  like  hot  cakes !    He  has  the  Devil's  luck. 

(4) 

The  world's  gone  mad.    Those  cog-wheels  on  the 

brain 

Would  drive  the  very  best  of  worlds  insane. 
The  wheels  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  not  these 
Yoked  with  our  nerves,  whose  intricate  mysteries 
The  swift  steel  mocks  with  its  triumphant  spin. 
And  so  a  desperate  madness  wakes  within 
The  soul  of  man.    All  we  have  lost  seems  nought ; 
AH  we  have  hoped — a  shadow  'twas  we  sought, 
Break,  break,  resolve !    Crush  the  old  world  to 

mire, 

Heap  all  tradition  on  a  funeral-pyre ! 
Then  watch  the  new  world,  as  per  formula, 
Rise  like  a  Trotsky-Phoenix  from  the  fire ! 
Does  the  experiment  succeed?    I'm  told 
The  Phoenix-Trotsky's  very  like  the  old, 
And  finds  the  one  thing  needful  once  again 
To  yoke  the  whizzing  cog-wheels  to  the  brain. 
We  will  not  drive  the  simile  too  far, 
But  leave  our  Trotsky  to  his  latest  war, 
Since  many  a  fast  friend  of  the  Bolshevik 
Has  looked  on  Wyndham's  paintings  and  been  sick. 
(That's  a  rough  phrase  we'll  struggle  to  amend 
It  might  do  good,  it's  certain  to  offend. 
Rather  let's  say  friends  of  the  Bolsheviki 
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Have  looked  on  Nevinson's  and  found  them  sticky.) 

Yet  Nevinson's  a  literalist  to  some, 

And  Lewis  far  o'er  tops  to  Berg  of  Bom, 

Who  does  a  zig-zag  with  a  piece  of  chalk, 

And  calls  it  Belloc  on  a  tavern  walk, 

Or  works  out  Euclid,  Book  1,  27, 

And  calls  it  "  Djagaleff  s  Entrance  into  Heaven." 

One  plaudit  for  the  madman's  epitaph ! 
He  fought  against  the  infamous  photograph- 
That  peeping  Tom,  who  saw  Love's  nakedness, 
And  snapped  her  for  the  Gutta-Percha  Press ! 
And  in  this  cog-wheel  age, 
When  Fact  has  flogged  Truth,  Beauty  from  the 

stage, 

Small  wonder  that  the  poet  lost  his  wits, 
And  slew  his  lady  in  his  idiot  rage ! 

(5) 

The  argument  was  sound;— Art  should  suggest, 
Evoke,  but  not  portray.  .  .  .  You  know  the  rest ! 
Old  as  the  hills  of  course !— The  great  tradition ! 
What  need  then  of  this  limited  edition 
In  vellum,  with  the  inventor's  autograph— 
This  obvious  palimpsest, 
This  impudent  imposition ! 
This  strident  puffing  of  a  "  modern  "  school 
Which  proves  that  Shakespeare  was  a  blooming 

fool? 

'Way  with  the  rubbish?    Grazia.    Hack  and  burn ! 
But  then  return,  return ! 
Back  to  the  old  sane  ways  your  souls  despise, 
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When  God  walked  with  man 

Under  the  visionary  skies. 

Art  must  progress?    Perhaps !— Must  change  for 

sure. 

And  yet  I  hear  old  dialects  endure, 
And  Homer,  Phidias,  talk  with  Shelley's  tongue, 
And  Aphrodite  is  for  ever  young, 
And  that  diviner  beauty  of  the  Maid, 
Humble  and  unafraid, 
Shines  as  when  Dante  sung. 
Art  Changes?    Yes!    These  mixed  their  palettes 

so! 

Those  used  a  subtler  method — or  a  worse ; 
That  music  had  a  barrel  organ  flow, 
The    surge    of    passion    was    in    Shakespeare's 

verse  .  .  . 

Alliteration,  assonance,  chiming  tags, 
The  proud  blank  verse — the  rock  made  musical — 
The  great  line  ebbs  and  turns  and  brims  and  flags ; 
Yet  chimes  one  scala  in  its  rise  and  fall. 

(6) 

But  you,  you  prate  of  intervals  Chinese ; 
Experiment  in  tom-toms,  nigger  howls; 
Study  your  plastic  in  the  Cannibal  seas ; 
And  chant    your  dissonant   verse    with   heaving 

bowels. 

Behind  you  stretch  the  glories  of  your  race, 
Before  you  all  the  horrors  they  foreswore — 
Glories  you  spit  on,  horrors  you  embrace — 
Monstrous  squat  idols  with  a  vulture's  face, 
Loves  that  a  devil  bore. 
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Squeak  go  your  penny  whistles  to  a  tune 
The  witches  sang  under  a  leering  moon ; 
Your  gibberish  verse,  with  foul  suggestions 

crammed, 

Sounds  like  the  Penny-dreadful  of  the  damned. 
Better,  perhaps,  the  meaningless  refrain, 
The  jig-saw  puzzle  of  a  bloodless  brain, 
The  childish  patterns  of  a  Moslem  mind, 
That  dare  not  draw  a  face,  lest  it  see  God  behind. 
False   to   their  creed?    That    leaves    them   well 

content, — 

Those  facile  traitors  to  a  continent ; 
Renegades  all,  sinning  against  the  light, 
Bigging  with  shapeless  monsters  of  the  night ! 


(7) 

Is  it  the  end  of  all ?    Old  Chaos  come  again? 
Has  all  we  fought  for,  died  for  been  in  vain? 
Must  "  Balaam's  ass  still  have  the  best  of  it 
And  bray  down  saint  and  man  and  have  no  mercy/' 
And  vent  his  verses  down  a  common  drain? 

Hark !    With  the  discord  a  new  pipingrs  blent, 

A  plaintive  minor  pipe  of  discontent. 

Surely  I  hear  the  eternal  orchestra 

Strike  up  with  tremulous  experiment. 

A  new  pulse  stirs  the  world,  the  night  grows  grey, 

Hags  and  Hobgoblins  tremble,  flee  away ; 

With  that  first  flush  of  rapture  on  his  lips, 

The  Trumpeter  of  God  salutes  the  day. 
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THE    BROKEN    SWORD. 

Soldier,  soldier,  burnishing  your  sword, 

Is  there  no  place  for  a  wayfaring  man  in  the  courts 

of  your  lord? 
A  couch  and  a  crust,  and  a  song,  and  a  flagon  of 

wine? 

Haggard,  begrimed  though  I  be  and  out  of  heel, 
A  lean,  grey,  hop-and-go-one  with  a  crutch  of  steel, 
Brother,  these  deeds  have  I  done  for  your  lord,  and 

mine: 

I  have  tasted  great  weather  on  high,  white,  green- 

turreted  cliffs  by  the  sea. 
I  have  tramped  the  tough  heather,  the  purple,  the 

brown, 

By  pools  of  peat  water ;  from  the  night  to  the  day, 
Till  the  moon  has  dropped  down :  the  ghost  of  a 

minim,  low  down, 
In  a  high-piping  treble  of  grey. 

In  shy,  dim  recesses,  mid  tresses,  green  tresses. 

Slow  dipping,  caressing,  I've  heard 

A  whisper,  a  chuckle  of  laughter,  a  scamper;  and 

high, 

High  up  in  the  air  the  cry,  the  call  of  a  bird. 
And  when  the  night  came  with  a  flicker  of  wings 
I  have  heard  the  earth  breathing  quiet  and  slow 
Like  a  pulse  in  the  tiny,  wild  tumult  of  things. 
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I  have  sung  to  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 

In  valleys  uncharted  of  tumbled  sea  meadows 

I  have  shouted  aloud  'neath  a  sky  whipped  to  smoke 

in  the  fret  of  my  spars. 
And  I  fought  as  I  fared ;  and  my  couch  was  a  camp ; 

and  my  songs  were  my  scars. 

Soldier !  Soldier !    Cosetting  your  sword  ! 

Have  you  no  place  for  a  harper-at-arms  in  the 

courts  of  your  lord  .  .  . 
Prim  fountains,  clipped  trees,  and  trim  gardens, 

and  music,  and  rest? 
Nay,  keep  your  sugared  delights  and  your  margents 

embroidered !  my  life  is  the  best. 
In  my  ears  is  the  sound  of  a  bugle  blown,  and  im- 
pulses like  kettle-drums  beat, 
For  the  hungry  blind  onset,  the  rally,  the  stubborn 

defeat. 
I,  too,   could  have   polished,  and  polished,  and 

jeered  at  the  way-faring  man  who  passed  by. 
But  I  follow  the  fighting  Apollo. 
And  I  stand  unashamed ;  and  I  raise  up  my  shard  of 

a  sword;  and  I  cry  the  old  cry. 
Please  God  they  shall  find  but  a  hilt  in  my  hand 

when  I  die ! 
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THE  HIGH  WALL. 

I  will  build  up  a  wall  for  Freedom  to  dwell  (Herein, 

A  high  wall  with  towers, 

And  steel  fangs  for  a  gate. 

For  Freedom  that  lacks  a  home  falleth  by  pit  and 

gin, 

A  prey  to  the  alien  powers 
That  lie  in  wait. 

I  will  build  up  a  house  for  her  where  the  ways 

divide, 

A  house  set  on  a  hill, 
With  a  lamp  in  the  top-most  tower ; 
And  a  trumpet  calling  to  arms,  and  a  flag  like  a 

flame  blown  wide, 
And  a  sword  to  save  and  to  kill 
For  her  bridal  bower. 

I  will  take  her  to  wife,  she  that  is  life  and  death ; 

Life — for  a  trumpet  calls; 

Death — for  it  calls  me  still, 

And  I  shall  know  love — a  star,  and  a  fluttering 

breath 

Till  the  shadow  of  silence  falls 
In  the  house  on  the  hill. 
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I  will  build  up  a  house  for  her  where  the  ways 

divide, 

Four-square  on  the  rock, 
A  high  house  and  a  great ; 
So,  when  I  fly,  spent,  back  from  a  broken  ride, 
Her  key  shall  cry  in  the  lock, 
She  shall  stand  in  the  gate. 

She  shall  stand  in  the  gate— the  prize  of  the  world 

to  win, 

Stand  steel-shod,  crowned  with  a  cloud  of  flowers. 
I  will  build  up  a  wall,  a  wall,  for  Freedom  to  dwell 

therein ; 

In  the  name  of  the  most  high  God, 
A  wall  with  towers. 
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THE    LEGACY. 

Link  after   link  the  old  life's  reunited  ; 
And  now  at  last  the  old  wheel  turns  again, 
And  I,  who  thought  the  worst  of  it  was  done, 
Find  that  my  purgatory's  just  begun, 
Feel  in  my  heart  a  sudden  stab  of  pain. 

Those  old  familiar  deeds  we  did  together— 
I  hold  my  hand  out— and  I  grasp  the  air. 
"What  will  he  say  of  that,"— I  think;  and  then 
I  find  him  blotted  from  the  life  of  men, 
My  heart  goes  out  to  one  who  is  not  there. 

While  the  war  lasted  blows  got  bandages — 
All  in  the  day's  work !    Clench  your  teeth  and  on  I 
But  there's  the  place  of  him  who  is  not  there. 
And  here's  the  life  he  shared ;  and  does  not  share. 
Life !— but  the  best  of  it,  the  best  is  gone. 

Not  that  he  died  for  all  that  makes  life  splendid, 
Not  that  he  died  with  half  his  dreams  unborn, 
Not  that  he  suffered  agonies  of  Hell, 
And  heard  Death's  summons  as  a  marriage  bell  I— 
My  loss,  my  loss  I  mourn. 
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He  tramped  through  mud  and  darkness  to  the 

dawning. 
I  stumble  through  earth's  daylight  maimed  and 

blind. 

Happy  are  they  who  die  for  England's  sake  ! 
Oh,  but  thai  yon  dread  Harvester  should  take 
The  best  and  leave  such  weeds  as  I  behind. 

Nay !  nay !  old  fellow,  how  you  laugh  to  hear  me ! 
That's  not  the  mood  for  one  who  marched  along 
Fours  by  the  right  with  you  in  night  and  day, 
And  met  the  worst  adventure  with  a  gay, 
Flippant,  undaunted  roaring  burst  of  song. 

"  God's  will  be  done  "  are  our  battalion  orders. 
"  All  in  the  day's  work,  messmate,"  means  the 

same. 

Grouse  as  we  please,  but  keep  the  step  left-right ! 
Keep  the  head  high  and  proud  in  pain's  despite ! 
Stifle   the   heart   throb!    'Shun!— and    play   the 

game! 

Happy  are  they  who  died— who  live  for  England ! 
The  war's  not  over.    Roll  the  bandage  tight ! 
Here,  here  in  England  is  the  work  to  do. 
Stiffen  the  lip !  slip  on  the  pack !  stand  to ! 
The  bugles  blow,  as  once  in  France  they  blew. 
We  march  with  our  dead  fellows  to  the  fight. 
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THE   ENGLISH    OAK. 

The  oak  tree  meets  the  sunrise 

Half  tempest  and  half  gold. 

When  I  was  young,  when  I  was  young 

This  English  oak  was  old. 

The  oak  tree  braves  the  noontide 

Like  granite  rock  abud ; 

But  the  roots  of  him,  the  roots  of  him 

Are  quick  with  English  blood. 

The  songbirds  know  his  branches, 

His  harp  the  breezes  play: 

But  the  oak  tree  stands,  the  oak  tree  stands 

On  sentry  all  the  day. 

The  oak  tree  fronts  the  sunset 

Half  tempest  and  half  gold ; 

But  the  soul  of  him,  the  soul  of  him 

Is  rooted  in  the  mould. 

Deep  dig  these  blind,  divining  roots 

Far  from  the  sun  and  wind ; 

Till  the  rats  gnaw  through,  the  rats  gnaw  through 

The  roots  that  are  so  blind. 

Till  big  winds  blow,  the  oak  tree  falls 

Like  tower  before  a  gun ; 

And  the  old  roots  lie,  the  old  roots  lie 

Gold-rusting  in  the  sun. 

But  the  rats  have  yet  their  work  to  do, 

And  the  tale  is  half  untold ; 

For  Life  was  young,  and  Death  was  young 

When  this  old  oak  was  old. 
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THE    LAST   FIGHT   OF   THE    ENGLISH. 

We  bear  the  name  of  Englishman,  we  know  no 

better  name 

We  won  the  right  to  wear  it  in  glory  and  in  shame. 
From  Flodden   unto   Agincourt,   from   Crecy   to 

Poitiers, 
We  marched,  your  father's  sire  and  mine,  adown 

the  sounding  years. 
Wherever  English  eyes  have  laughed  along  the 

charging  line 
St.  George's  cross  has  floated  above  your  sire  and 

mine. 

A  peasant  was  my  sire,  and  yours  a  knight  of  lands, 
But  we  did  the  work  together  God  put    into  our 

hands. 
Till  the  house  our  sires  had  builded  fell  to  your 

cutpurse  bands. 
A  King  spake  and  a  bell 
Tolled,  and  a  house  fell ; 
And  the  flame  of  our  last  revolt  was  quenched 

where  now  a  factory  stands. 
Where  once  an  English  peasant  dwelt,  a  naked 

vagrant  cried ; 
But  when  my  sanctuary  failed  it  was  your  soul  that 

died. 
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Yet  for  the  sake  of  old  days  and  the  land  that  bore 

us  twain 
I  bowed  my  stubborn  neck  to  the  yoke  that  was  not 

all  a  pain. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  an  old  song  I  stayed  your 

henchman  still, 
Though  the   calm  insolence   of  your  eyes  made 

mockery  of  my  will. 

Till  we  that  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder,  had  fought 

face  to  face, 
Marched  together  out  of  our  home  into  a  strange 

place. 
The  land  stayed,  the  land  stayed,  yet  not  with  the 

English  race, 

The  land  stayed,  the  land  stayed, 
And  ever  the  English  bugle  played, 
And  the  English  flag  still  flew  above  us;  but  the 

lord  had  an  alien  face, 

We  that  had  drunk  great  ale  together  on  an  ale 

bench  in  the  sun, 
By  the  sight  and  smell  of  the  English  earth  once 

ours,  our  day  was  done. 
The  life  we  loved  and  the  ways  of  it,  the  homely 

English  ways 
Changed  to  the  ways  of  an  Alien  lord,  passed  with 

the  ancient  days. 
And  the  English  folk,  the  English  bowed  to  an 

alien  sign. 
In  England,  little  England,  that  was  your  sire's  and 

mine. 
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The  harm  ye  did  to  me  and  mine  I  will  forget 

to-day, 
For  the  bitter  winds  of  the  latter  years  blow  the 

dream  away. 
But  the  English  flag  still  floats  above  us,  the  English 

bugles  play— 

The  old  call,  the  call  we  know ! 
Over  the  world  the  bugles  blow.  .  .  . 
And  your  son  and  mine,  your  brother  and  mine, 

fallow  the  foreign  clay. 
Nothing  of  hatred  come  between  us  who  be  English* 

man, 
For  a  bitterer  hate  than  ever  I  bore  you  makes  us 

one  again. 
Nothing  of  hatred  come  between  us  until  that  last 

tide 
When  the  peasant  and  the  gentleman  shall  stand  up 

side  by  side, 

Lit  by  the  flaming  torches  of  cottages  and  towers, 
And  look  across  those  level  English  acres  that  are 

ours. 
Ours,  though  the  English  garden  is  choked  with 

alien  weeds; 
Ours,  though  in  every  manor  house  a  Jew  financier 

feeds; 

Ours,  though  a  filthy  usurer  has  pouched  the  title- 
deeds! 

The  land  stays,  the  land  stays, 
Wherever  the  English  bugle  plays, 
Ours— though  we  work  in  a  chain-gang  to  serve 

their  basest  needs. 
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Ours  are  the  hills  and  valleys,  ours  are  the  lakes 

and  plains, 
The  old  red-curtained  taverns,  the  friendly  winding 

lanes, 

The  endless  moor  a-blossom,  the  willow-tree  a-dip, 
The  knee-deep  grass, 
The  stern,  straight  pass, 
The  high  headland  with  a  sea  of  stars  and  one  lone 

ship,— 
Ours,  for  a  double  pledge  to  keep  the  while  that  we 

draw  breath — 
A  bitterer  hate  then  ever  I  bore  you,  a  love  as  strong 

as  death. 

Spread  wide  your  arms  from  the  westering  rock, 

where  Cornwall  curbs  the  tide, 
To   the    cloud-clipped    shield   of   Dover,    ciean- 

burnished  with  our  pride, 
From  the  brave  bleak  north  to  the  salt  sea-lanes 

where  our  nesting  navies  ride. 
Bone  of  our  bone,  ours ! 
A  grey  rock  with  a  crown  of  flowers ! 
England,  flesh  of  our  flesh  to  hold,  brother,  your 

arms  spread  wide ! 

For  the  air  is  blithe  in  England,  and  the  clay 

beneath  our  feet 

Is  full  of  a  strange  tumult  like  a  heart's  quick  beat : 
For  the  English  folk,  the  English,  who  knew  so  long 

eclipse, 
They  gather,  they  gather  with  her  name  upon  their 

lips; 
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They  gather,  they  gather,  the  Beresford  and  the 

Brown, 
Smith,  Wilson,  Johnson,  Drake,  Thompson,  Cobbet 

and  Vere-de-Vere, 
The    bankrupt    English    gentleman,    the    broken 

English  clown, 
Unknown  to  one  another,  helped  by  no  answering 

cheer, 

Not  for  an  easy  battle,  not  for  an  idle  fear, 
But  a  last  hard  fight  for  freedom  before  the  sun  go 

down. 
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DE    PROFUNDIS. 

Here  in  black,  outer  night  where  I  wander, 

Dimly  discerning  glory  afar, 

Does    the   remembrance    of    earth,    where    they 

squander 

Life,  grow  the  fonder? 

If  I  might,  would  I  creep  from  a  feast  to  a  sleep, 
From  a  sleep  to  a  feast  ?    Nay !  deep  calls  unto  deep 
Star  calls  unto  star. 

In  exile  I  wander  far  from  my  kindred. 

Cries  out  my  heart  for  a  touch,  for  a  cry ; 

Blood  marks  out  the  path.    The  depths,  that  have 

sundered 

Me  from  you,  thrill  with  pain ;  but  God's  will 
Broods  o'er  the  deep,  and  the  choral  stars  till 
The  black  depths  of  the  sky. 

For  I  would  not  return  though  the  paths  were  made 

plain, 
Though  the  flood  that  has  swept  me  thus  far  should 

sweep  home. 

Alone  in  the  night  I  cry  out  in  my  pain ; 
And  yet  not  in  vain 

I  suffer.  Dear  God !  Spare  not  the  rod ! 
If  thy  fires  could  make  a  star  from  a  clod, 
Let  the  cleansing  fires  come ! 
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Fires?    Ay !    Better  the  fires  than  this  death ! 
This  emptiness,  far  from  Thy  sight  and  Thy  grace, 
This  hollow  of  night  that  swallows  my  breath  I 
11  My  child,"  then  God  saith, 
"  In  this  desolate  place  stretch  forth,  touch  My 

hand! 
So  the  depth  shall  grow  firm  as  a  bridge,  till  you 

stand 
With  Me  face  to  face." 
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BURTON  BREW. 

The  beer  they  brew  in  Burton 
Is  brown  as  autumn  bowers. 
It  holds  the  glint  of  autumn  skies, 
The  scent  of  autumn  flowers. 
The  beer  they  brew  in  Burton 
Is  strong  as  heart's  desire ; 
The  man  that  drains  a  pot  or  two 
Shall  leap  the  tallest  spire ; 
Shall  fly  on  wings  of  amber  light 
Beyond  the  morning  star, 
And  find  the  quiring  cherubim 
Beside  him  in  the  bar. 

(Chorus,  gentlemen,  please !) 

With  the  good  brown  beer  of  Burton, 
The  bonny  brown  beer  of  Burton 
The  strong  brown  beer,  the  nut-brown  beer 
Beside  him  in  the  bar. 

The  beer  they  brew  in  Burton 
Makes  all  men  kith  and  kin, 
It  warms  the  cockles  of  the  heart 
And  other  parts  within. 
The  beer  they  brew  in  Burton 
Bestows  the  gift  of  speech ; 
No  Czecho-Slovak  dialect 
Is  then  beyond  your  reach, 
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The  gift  of  sack  to  Shakespeare 
Is  Burton's  gift  to  you, 
And  what  the  Swan  of  Avon  did 
The  tavern  Swan  may  do. 

(Chorus,  gentlemen,  please !) 

With  the  good  brown  beer  of  Burton, 
The  bonny  brown  beer  of  Burton 
The  strong  brown  beer,  the  nut-brown  beer 
The  tavern  Swan  may  do. 

The  beer  they  brew  in  Burton 

Is  like  the  mighty  deep ; 

It  carries  you  from  port  to  port, 

And  rocks  you  fast  asleep. 

The  beer  they  brew  in  Burton 

Is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

They  hide  it  in  the  cellarage 

They  hoard  it  till  it's  old. 

And  then  they  serve  it  freely 

To  commoner  and  King, 

So  while  there's  beer  in  Burton 

The  right  brown  beer  of  Burton 

I  care,  not  I,  for  Pussyfoot, 

The  sleek  and  squint-eyed  Pussyfoot. 

Yes  while  they  brew  the  Burton  brew 

We'll  lift  our  mugs  and  sing : 

(Chorus,  gentlemen,  please !) 

To  the  good  brown  beer  of  Burton, 

The  bonny  brown  beer  of  Burton. 

While  Burton  brew  soaks  through  and  through 

O  Death !    Where  is  thy  sting? 
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UP,    BORDERERS! 

God  put  us  on  an  island  mid  the  seas  of  our  desire, 
And  East  and  West  and  North  and  South  we  bore 

the  sacred  fire, 
The   flame   of  English    valour,    the  memory   of 

home — 
Of  a  turf-crowned  cliff  uplifted  on  a  feathery  crest 

of  foam. 

Our  wars  are   outland  forays,   our  fame-scarred 

warriors  tell 
How  Frenchmen  looks  at  German  across  the  bars  of 

hell. 
What  though  a  stray  marauder  drop  death  into  our 

night, 
We  do  but  hear  the  echo  of  death,  we  have  not 

known  the  fight. 

In   immemorial    unconstraint   our  island  galleon 

rides, 
And  feeds  her  virgin  silence  on  the  trumpet  of  the 

tides, 

And  hears  a  laughing  echo  cry  comfort  to  her  keel ; 
"The  devil  does  not  march  at  arms  a  Sabbath 

march  from  Deal." 
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And  yet  a  tale  the  Frenchman  told,  propped  in  a 

reeking  trench 
Of  how  in  Southland  passes  the  Spaniard  meets  the 

French- 
Daylong  one  day  of  all  the  year  to  bring  the  memory 

back 
Of  a  time  when  war  was  not  so  vile  and  hate  was 

not  so  black. 

He  had  forgot  what  fight  it  was  each  year  they 
fight  again, 

Hand  fast  to  hand  and  claw  to  throat,  across  the 
bridge  of  Spain ; 

But  the  drums  of  it  beat  in  his  blood  as  the  war- 
sick  poilu  told 

How  brave  men  play  the  clean  hard  game  that  brave 
men  played  of  old. 

And  here  we  rest  secure,  secure,  in  our  triple-tested 

seas, 

And  have  no  honest  foeman  beyond  our  Pyrenees 
To  hold  the  challenge  of  scornful  eyes  and  fling  it 

flaming  back 
As  in  the  days  when  war  was  war  and  hate  was  not 

so  black. 

Shall  we  not  long  for  the  border  ridings  of  those 

younger  days- 
Even  the  bitter  feud  blood-rusted  and  the  hills 

ablaze  ? 
When  a  bond  which  is  a  bitterer  thing  holds  our 

hands  apart, 
And  the  sons  of  the  red  rievers  peddle  pennyworths 

in  the  mart? 
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We  proved  our  pride  on  their  driving  spear,  and 

theirs  on  our  shearing  sword 
In  the  days  ere  they  sent  us  the  Knight  of  Geddes 

to  sit  on  a  railway  board. 
They  were  clean-bred  men  from  horn  to  hoof  when 

we  met  them  steel  to  steel 
Ere  the  Kanuck  Scot  came  home,  came  home,  to 

serve  the  common  weal ; 
Ere  we  put  Macpherson  into  a  ship 
With  his  Scottish  tongue  and  his  English  whip, 
To  tame  the  dogs,  the  Irish  dogs  who  will  not  come 

to  heel. 

Give  us  back  the  dead  years,  and  fix  our  borders 

plain 
As  France  has  fixed  her  borders  along  the  hills  of 

Spain ! 
For  the  Scotsman  rides  far  south,  far  south,  and 

turns  not  back  again, 
And  never  a  borderer  bars  the  road,  and  Armstrong 

died  in  vain. 

Hand  fast  to  hand,  and  claw  to  throat,  border  to 

border  cling ! 
Let  honour  be  worth  the  price  of  death,  and  life  a 

little  thing? 
Give  us  back  our  border  again !  lest  we  recall  too 

late 
The  simple  human  fellowship  that  comes  of  ancient 

hate. 
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HOME. 

Here  is  the  circle  that  the  lamplight  reaches, 
You  sit,  I  sit,  our  babe  runs  to  and  fro. 

Outside  the  wind  beseeches 
The  waters  flow. 

My  heart  leaps  in  the  dance  your  hands  are  knitting, 
As  in  a  song  our  voices  rise  and  fall. 

Outside— black  shadows  flitting  .... 
The  waters  call. 

My  soul  laughs  when  I  see  you  there  beside  me. 

In  full  contentment  my  hand  seeks  your  hand. 
Outside — ah !  woe  betide  me ! 

That  empty  land ! 

That  land  I  know,  that  land  of  vacant  wonder, 
Of  unplumbed  waters  driven  from  sea  to  sea. 

Where  silence  born  of  thunder 
Calls  to  me ! 

The  long  lone  stretch,  the  endless  desolate  journey, 
The  lists  wherein  dead  heart  with  heart  conspires 

To  fight  in  phantom  tourney 
Its  dead  desires  ; 

The  passionless  bugle  of  the  wind  a-crying. 

The  drum  tap  thresh  of  waters  on  the  shore.  .  .  . 
By  life  and  love  undying 

I  go  no  more. 

"  Needs  but  a  gesture  to  fling  wide  the  sash  ; 

Come  to  our  darkness,"  cry  they.    But  in  vain ! 
Against  the  outer  night  of  hell  I  flash 

My  window-pane. 
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